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Delivered at the st of a Committee of the 
Citizens of Washington ; on the occasion of 
reading the Declaration of Independence, on 


the Fourth of July, 1821. 
BY JORN QUINCY ADAMB. 
Fettow Crmzens, 
Until within a few days preceding that 
which we have again assembled to commemo- 
rate, our Fathers, the people of this Union, had 


constituted a portion of the British nation ; a 
. gation renowned in Arts and Arms, who, from 


a small island in the Atlantic Ocean, had ex- 
tended their dominion over considerable parts 
of every quarter of the Globe. Goverged’ 
themecives by a race of kings, whoee title to 
sovereigaty had originally been founded in con- 
quest, spell-bound for a succession of ages under 
that portentous system of despotism and of su- 
perstition which, in the name of the meek and 
humble Jesus, had been spread over the Chris- 
tian world, the history of this nation had, for 
a period of seven hundred years, from the days 
of the Conquest till our own, exhibited a con- 
flict almost continual, between the epee 
of power and the claims of right. In the the- 
ories of the Crown and the Mitre man had no 
rights. Neither the body nor the soul of the 
individual was hisown. From the impenetrable 


‘ gloom of this intellectual darkness, and the deep 


degradation of this servitude, the British nation 
had partially emerged. The martyrs of re- 


ligious freedom had consumed to ashes at the | P 


stake: the champions of temporal liberty had 
bowed their heads upon the scaffold; and the 
spirits of many a bloody day had left their 
earthly vesture upon the field of battle, and 
soared to plead the cause of Liberty 14 fore the 
throne of Heaven. The people of Britain, 


through long ages of civil war, had extorted 


from their tyrants not acknowledgments, but 
grants, of right. With.this concession they had 
been content to stop in the progress of human 
improvement. They reccived their freedom 
as a donation from their sovereigns; they ap- 
pealed for their privileges to a sign manual and 
a seal; they held their titleto liberty, like 
their title to lands, from the bounty of 
a man; and in their moral and_ political 
chronology, the great charter of Runny Mead 
was the beginning of the world. 

From the earliest ages of their recorded _his- 
tory, the inhabitants of the British Islands have 
been distinguished for their intelligence and 
their spirit. How much of these two qualities, 
the fountains of all amelioration in the condition 
of man, was stifled by these two principles of 


, Subser;iency to ecclesiastical usurpation, and 
e Sof holding rights as the donation of kings, this 
‘is not the occasion to enquire. 


Of their tendency to palsy the vigor and 
enervate the faculties of man, all philosophical 
reasoning, and all actual experience, concur in 
testimoay. 

These principles, however, were not pecu- 
liar to the people of Britain. They were the 
delusions of all Europe, still the most enlight- 
ened and most improvable portion of the earth. 
The temporal chain was rivetted upon the peo- 
ple of Britajn by the Conquest. ‘Their spiritual 
fetters were forged by subtlety working upon 
superstition. Baneful as the effect of these 
principles was, they could not forever ex- 
tinguish the light of reason in the human mind. 
The discovery of the Mariner's Compass was 
soon followed by the extension of intercourse 
between nations the most distant, and which, 
without that light beaming in darkness to guide 
the path of man over the boundless waste of 
waters, could never have been known to each 
otter. The invention of Printing and the 
composition of Gunpowder, which revolutioniz- 
ed at once the art and science of war, and the 
relations of peace ; the revelation of India to 
Vasco de Gama, and the disclosure fo Columbus 
of the American hemisphere, all resulted from 
the incompressible energies of the human in- 
tellect, bound and crippled as it was by the 
double cords of ecclesiastical imposture and 
political oppression. T'o these powerful agents 
in the progressive improvement of our species, 
Britain can lay no claim. For them the chil- 
dren of men are indebted to Italy, to Germany, 
to Portugal, and to Spain. All these improve- 
ments, bowever, consisted in successful re- 
searches into the properties and modifications 

ofexternal nature. The Religious Reforma- 


tion was an improvement in the science of mind ; | . 


an improyement in the intercourse of man with 
teator, and in his acquaintance with him- 
self. It was an advance in the knowledge of 
his duties and his rights. It was a step in the 
— of man in comparison with which the 
i agnet and Gunpowder, the wonders of either 
— nay, the Printing Press itself, were but 
is paces of a pigmy to the stride of a giant. 

to this step of human advancement Germany 











Vickliffe as a yet more primitive vindicator of 
the same righteous cause, and may insist on 
the glory of having contributed her share to 
the improvement of the moral condition of 
man. 

The corruptions and usurpations of the | 
Shurch were the immediate objects of these 
reformers; but, at the foundation of all their) 
exertions, there was a single, plain, and al- 
most self-evident principle—that man has a 
right to the exercise of his own réason. It 
was this principle which the sophistry and 
rapacity of the Church had obscured and ob- 
literated, and which the intestine divisions of 
that same Church iiself first restored. The 
triumph of reason was the result of inquiry and 
discussion. Centuries of desolating wars have 
succeeded, and oceans of human blood have 
flowed for the final establishment of this princi- 
ple ; but it was from the darkness of the 
cloister that the first spark was emitted, and 
from the arches of an University that it first 
kindled into day. From the discussion of re- 
7 rights and duties, the transition to that; 
of the political and civil relations of men with 
one another, was natural and unavoidable ; in 


of temporal power. At the same glance of 
reason, the tiara would have fallen from the 
brow of priesthood, and the despotic sceptre 
would have departed from the hand_of royalty, 
but for the sword by which they wéfe protect- 
ed—the sword which, like the flaming sword 
of the Cherubim, turned every way to debar 
access to the tree of life. 

The double contest against the oppressors 
of Church and State was too appalling for 
the vigor, or. too comprehensive for the iacul- 
ties of the reformers of the European Conti- 
nent. In Britain alone was it undertaken, 
and in Britain but partially succeeded. 

It was in the midst of that fermentation of 
the human intellect which brought right and 
ower in direct and deadlyconflict with each 
other, that the rival crowns of the two por- 
tions of the British Island were united on the 
same head. It was then that, released from 
the manacles of ecclesiastical domination, the 
minds of men began to investigate the foun- 
dations of civil government. But the mass of 
the nation surveyed the fabric of their institu- 
tions as it existed in fact. It had been founded 
in conquest ; it had been cemented in servitude, 


actual condition, that instead of solving civil 
society into its frst elements in search of their 
rights, they looked back only to conquest az 
the origin of their liberties, and claimed their 
rights but as donations from their kings. 

This faltering assertion of freedom is not 
chargea!.'e indeed upon the whole nation. 
There were spirits capable of tracing civil 
government to its foundation in the moral and 
physical nature of man; buat conquest and 
servitude were so mingled up in every particle 
of the social existence of the nation, that they 
had become vitally necessary to them, as a 
portion of the fluid, itself destructive of life, 
is indispensably blended with the atmosphere 
in which we'live. 

Fellow-citizens, it was in the heat of this 
war of moral. clements, which brought one 
Stuart to the block, and hurled another from 
his throne, that our forefathers sought refuge 
from its fury in the then wilderness of this 
Western World. 

They were willing exiles from a country 
dearer to them than life. But they were the 
exiles of liberty and of conscience, dearer to 
them even than their country. ‘They came 
too with Charters from their kings ; for, even 
in removing to another hemisphere, they 
* cast longing, lingering, looks behind,” and 
were anxiously desirous of retaining ties of 
connection with their country, which, in the 
solemn compact of a charter, they hoped by 
the corresponding links of allegiance and pro- 
tection to preserve. 

But, to their sense of right, the charter was 
only the ligament between them, their country, 
and their king. Transported to a new worid, 
they had relations with one another, and re- 
lations with the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country to which they came, for which no 
royal charter could provide. The first settlers 
of the Plymouth colony, at the eve.of landing 
from their ship, therefore, bound themselves 
together by a written covenant ; and, imme- 
diately after landing, purchased frem the In- 
dian natives the right of settlement upon the 
soil. 

‘Thus was a-social compact formed upon the 
elementary principles of civil society, in which 
conquest and servitude had no part. The 
slough of brutal force was entirely cast off ; all 
was voluntary ; all was unbiassed consent ; all 
was the agreement of soul with soul. 

Other colonies were successively founded, 
and other charters granted, until, in the com- 
puss of a century and a half, thirteen distinct 
British Provinces peopled the Atlantic shores 
of he ory American — with two 
millions of freemen; possessing by their char- 
ters the rights of British subjects, and ‘nur- 
tured, by their position and educatjon, in the 
more comprehensive and original: d of 





both, the reformers were met by the weapons |. 





homan rights. From their infancy, they had 


commerce restricted and shackled ; their in- 
terests wantonly or spitefully sacrificed ; so that 
the band of the parent had been scarcely ever 
felt, but in the alternate application of whips and 
scorpions. 
hen, ip spité of all these persecutions, by 

the natural vigor of their constitution, they 
were juet attaining the maturity of political 
manhood, a British Parliament, in contempt of 
the clearest maxims of natural equity, in defi- 
ance of the fundamental principle upon which 
British freedom itself had been cemented with 
British blood ; on the naked unblushing allega- 
tion of absolute and uncontrollable power, un- 
dertook, by their act, to levy, without repre- 
sentation and without consent, taxes upon the 
people of America for the benefit of the 
people of Britain. ~ This enormous project of 
public robbery was no sooner made known 
than it excited throughout the colonies one 
general burst of indignant resistance. It was 
abandoned, reasserted and resumed, until fleets 
and armies were transported, to record, in the 
characters of fire, famine, and desolation, the 
transatlantic wisdom of British legislation, and 
the tender mercies of British consanguinity. 

Fellow-citizens, | am speaking of days long 
past. . Ever faithful to the sentiment proclaim- 
ed in the paper* which | am about to present 
once more to your memory of the past, and to 
your forecast of the fature ; you will hold the 
people of Britayras’you hold the rest of man- 
kind—Enemies in war, in peace Friends The 
conflict for Independence is now itself but a 
record of history... The resentments of that 
age may be buried in oblivion. The stoutest 
hearts which then supported the tug of war are 
cold under the clod of the valley. My purpose 
is to rekindle no angry passion from its embers : 
but this annual solemn perusal of the instrument 
which proclaimed to the world the causes of 
your existence asa nation, is not without its 


just and useful purpose. 


It is not by the yearly reiteration of the 
wrongs endured by your fathers, to evoke 
from:the Sepulchre of Time the shades of de- 
parted Tyranny ; it is not to draw from their 
dread abode the frailties of an unfortunate 
monarch who now sleeps with his fathers, and 
the sufferings of whose latter days may have 
atoned at the bar of Divine Mercy for the sins 
which the accusing Angel wi'l read from this 
scroll to his charge ; it is not to exult jn the 


and so broken and,moulded had been the minds greal sooral. triumph. by which the Supreme 
of this brave Se ntatigeet pees ® their} Governor of the world crowned the cause of 


your country with success. No; the purpose 
for which you listen with renewed and never- 
languishing delight to the reading of this paper 
is of'a pures and more exalted cast. It 1s sullied 
with no vindictive recollection. It is degraded 
by no rankling resentment. It is inflated with 
no vain and idle exultation of victory. The 
Declaration of Independence, in its primary 
purport, was merely an occasional state paper. 

It was a solemn exposition to the world, of 
the causes which had compelled the people of a 
small portion of the British empire to cast off 
the allegiance and renounce the protection of 
the British king ; and to dissolve their social 
connexion with the British people. - In the an- 
nals of the human race, the separation of one 
people into two is an event of no uncommon 
occurrence. The successful resistance of a 
people against oppression, to the downfall of 
the, tyrant and of tyranny itself, is the lesson of 
many an age, and of almost every clime. It 
livesin the venerable records of Holy Writ. 
It beams in the brightest pages of profane 
history. The names of Pharaoh and Moses, 
of Tarquin and Junius Brutus, of Geisler and 
Tell, of Christiern and Gustavus Vasa, of 
Philip of Austria and William of Orange, stand 
in long array through the vista of Time, like 
the Spirit of Evil aad the Spirit of Good, in em- 
battled opposition to each other, from the 
mouldering ages of antiquity to the recent 
memory of our fathers, and from the burning 
plains of Palestine to the polar frost of Scan- 
dinavia. For the independence of North 
America, there were ample and sufficient 
causes in the laws of moral and physical nature. 
The tie of colonial subjection is compatible 
with the essential purposes of civil government, 
only when the condition of the subordinate 
state is, from its weakness, incompetent to its 
own protection. Is the greatest moral pur- 
pose of civil government the administration of 
justice ? And, if justice has been truly defined 
the constant and perpetual will of securing to 
every one his right, how absurd and imprac- 
ticable is that form of polity in which the dis- 
penser of justice is in one quarter of the globe, 
and he to whom justice is to be dispensed is in 
another ; where “ moons revolve and oceans 
roll between the order and its execution ;” 
where time and space must be annihilated to 
secure to every one his right. The tie of 
colonial subjection may suit the relations be- 
tween a great naval power and the settlers of 
a small and remote island in the incipient 
of society : but was it — for British in- 
telligence to imagine, or British sense of justice 
to desire, that, through the boundless ages of 
time, the swarming myriads of freemen, who 
were to civilize the wilderness, and fill with 


© The Declaration of Independence—read, on this 
occasion, from the ‘original, which is in the office of 


stages | sovereign and subjects, had never existed and 


James’s, or bow forever in submission to the - 
omnipotence of St. Stephen’s Chapel? Are the 
essential purposes of civil government to ad- 
minister to the wants, and to fortify the in- 
firmities of solitary man ? Te unite the sinews 
of numberless arms, and combine the councils 
of multitudes of minds, for the promotion of © 
the well-being of all? The'first moral element, 
then, of this composition is sympathy between 
the meinbers of which it consists; th 

is sympathy between the giver arid the receiv. 
er of the law. one 

The sympathies of men begin with the af-. 
fections of domestic life. i 
the natural relations of husband and wife, of = 
parent and child, of brother and sisjer ; thence 
they spread through the social and moral pro- 
pinquities of the neighbor and friend, to the 
broader and more complicated relations of 
countryman and fellow citizen ; terminating 
only with the circumference of the globe 
which we inhabit, in the co-extensive charities’ 
incident to the common nature of man. To 
each of these relations, different degrees of 
sympathy are allotted by the ordinances of 
nature. The sympathies of domestic life are 
not more sacred and obligatory, but closer and 
more powerful, than those of neighborhood and 
friendship. The tie which binds us to our 
country, is not more holy in the sight of God, 
but it is more deeply seated in our nature, 
more tender and endearing than that looser 
link which merely connects us with our fellow 
mortal man. } 

It is a common government that constitutes 
our country. But in that association, all the 
sympathies of domestic life and kindred blood, 
all the moral ligatures of friendship and of 
neighborhood, are combined with that instinc- 
tive and mysterious connexion between man 
and physical nature, which binds the first per- 
ceptions of childhood ™n a chain of sympathy 
with the last gasp of expiring age, to the spot 
of our nativity, and the natural obyects by which 
it is surrounded. These sympathies belong 
and are indispensable to the relations ordained 
by nature between the individual and his coun- 
try. They dwell in the memory and are in- 
delible in the hearts of the first settlers of a 
distant colony. ‘These are the feelings under 
which the children of Israel “ satdown by the 
rivers of Babylon, and wept when they re- 
membered Zion.” These are the sympathies 
under which they “ hung their harps upon the 
willows,” and instead of songs of mirth, exclaim- 
ed, “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning.” But these sympa- 
thies can never exist for a country, which we 
have never seen. They are transferred in the 
breasts of the succeeding generations from the 
country of human institution, to the country of 
their birth ; from the land of which they have 
only heard, to the land where their eyes first 
opened to the day. The ties of neighborhood 
are broken up, those of friendship can never 
be formed, with an intervening ocean ; and the 
natural ties of domestic life, the all-sudduing 
sympathies of love, the indissoluble bonds of 
marriage, the heart-rivetted, kindliness of con- 
sanguinity, graduallywitber and perish in the 
lapse of a few generations. All the elements 
which form the basis of that sympathy between 
the individual and his country are dissolved. 
Long before the Declaration of Independence 
the great mass of the people of America and 
of the people of Britain had become total stran- 
gerstoeach other. The people of America 
were known to the people of Britain only by 
the transactions oftrade ; by shipments of 
lumber and flaxseed, indigo and tobacco. They 
were known to the government only by half a 
dozen colonial agents, bumble, and often spurn- 
ed suitors at the feet of power, and by royal 
governors, minions of patronage, sent from the 
footsool of a throne beyond the seas, to rule 
a people of whom they knew nothiag; asifan - 
inhabitant of the moon should descend to give 
laws to the dwellers upon earth. Here and, 
there, a man of letters anda statesman, con-* 
versant with all history, knew something of 
the colonies, as he knew something of 
Cochin-China and Japan. Yet even the prime 
minister of England, urging upon his omnipotent 
Parliament laws for grinding the colonies to 
submission, could talk, without amazing or 
diverting his hearers, of the Island of Virginia : 
even Edmund Burke, a man of more ethereal 
mind, apologizing to the people of Bristol for the 
ofience of sympathysing with the distresses of 
our country, ravaged by the fire and sword of 
Britons, asked indulgence for his feelings on 
the score of general humainity, and expressly 
declared that the Americans . were a nation 
utter strangers to him, and among whom he 
was not eure of having a single acquaintance. 
The sympathies, therefore, most essential to 
the communion of country, were, between the 
British and American people, extinct. Those 
most indispensable to the just relation between 


could not exist between the British government 
and the American people. The connexion 
was unnatural ; and it was in the moral order, 
no less than in the positive decrees of Provi- 
dence, that it should be dissolved. 

wy + emygpctne these - —— cau- 
ses of the separation assigned in paper 
which Iam about to read. The connnexion 





the Departmeut of State. 
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between different portions of the. same people, 
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ind.between a people andtheir government, is 
mm. connexion Of duties as well as of rights. In the 
mg conflict of twelve years which had pre- 
.¢ and led to the Declaration of Inde- 
petidence, our fathers had been not less faithful 
to their duties, than tenacious of their rights. 
Their resistance hac not been rebellion. It 
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ambition bursting from the bonds of colonial 
subjection ; it was the deep and wounded sense 
of successive wrongs, upon which complaint 
had been only answered by aggravation, and 
petition repelled with contumely, which had 


muntine-rock of human rights. 


sympathetic tenderness had been returned— 


+ Nought but the noise of druins and timbrels loud, 
Their children’s cries unheard that passed thro’ fire’ 
To the grim idol” — , 


America. : 


hisa, the Declaration of Independence. | 


dwell. Nor is it yet that the justice of you 
cause was vindicated by the God of baitles 
tion, became the history of the civiiized world 


rope, and the verdict of an after age, hav 


glorious line of heroic virtue. 


flood.” 
head of the child of Tell. 


tion has arisen; und, in the assembly of o 


ture age. The cause of your independence 


ratified in Heaven. 
The interest which in this paper has survi 


the interest which quickens with the lapse 


civil government. 


ness of all governments founded upon co 
quest. It swept away. all the rubbish of acc 
mulated centuries of servitude. 


. . people. 
- ‘no figment of the imagination, but a real, soli 


tant empire, imploring justice and mercy fro 


taining by war, its own existence. 
was born in a day: 


* How many ages hence 
Shall this, their lofty scene, he acted o° 
In states unborn, and accents yet unknown ?” 


It will be acted o’er, fellow-citizens; but 


nity, and this globe itself dissolve, nor leave 











_. sary to the great moral 
Wn hy ands long as it shall be a 












was not a restive and ungovernable spirit of 


driven them to their last stand upon the ada- 


It was then, fifteen months after the blood of 
Lexington and Bunker’s Hill, after Charlest own 
and Falmouth, fired by British hands, were but 

“ heaps of ashes, after the ear of the adder had 
been turned to two successive supplications to 
the throne; after two successive appeals to 
the people of Britain, as friends, countrymen, 
and brethren, to which no responsive voice of 


Then it was, that the thirteen United Colo- 
nies of North America, by their delegates in 
Congress assembled, exercising the first act 
‘ot sovereignty by right ever inherent in the 
people, but never to be resorted to, save at the 
awful crisis when civil society is solved into 
* its first elements, declared themselves free and 
independent states, and two days afterwards, 
‘in justification ef that act, issued this unanimous 
Declaration of the Thirteen United States of 


[Here Mr. Adams read, from the orginal lying before 


It.is not, let me repeat, fellow-citizens, it is 
not the long enumeration of intolerable wrongs 
concentrated in this Declaration : it is not the 
melancholy catalogue of alternate oppression 
and entreaty of reciprocated indignity and re- 
monstrance, upon which, in the celebration of 
this anniversary, your memory delights to 


‘that in a conflict of seven years, the history of 
the war by which you maintained that Declara- 


that the unanimous voice of enligutened Eu- 


sanctioned your assumption of sovereign pow- 
er; and that the name of your Wasrincton is 
enrolled upon the records of time, first in the 
it is not that 
the monarch himself, who had been your op- 
pressor, was compelied to recognize you as a 
sovereign and independent people, and that 
the nation, whose feelings of fraternity for 
you had slumbered in the lap of pride, was 
awakened in the arms of humiliation to your 
equal and no longer contested rights. The 
primary purpose of this Declaration, the pro- 
clamation to the world of the causes of our 
revolution, is “with the years beyond the 
It is of no more interest to us than 
the chastity of Lucretia, or the apple on the 
Little less than 
forty years have revolved since the struggle 
for independence was closed; another genera- 


tions, our republic is already a matron of ma- 


no longer upon trial; the final sentence upon 
it has long since been passed upon earth and 


ed the occasion upon which it was issued; the 
interest which is of every age and every clime ; 


years, spreads as it grows old, and brightens as 
it recedes, is in the principles which it pro- 
claims. It was the first solemn dec!aration by. 
a nation of the only Icgitimate foundation of 
It was the corner, stone of 
anew fabric, destined to cover the surface of 
the globe. It demolished ata stroke the lawful- 


It announced 
ia practical form to the world the transcendent 
truth of the unalienable sovereignty ofthe 
It proved that the social compact was 


-and sacred bond of thesocial union. From the 
day of this Declaration the people of North 
America were no longer the fragment of a dis- 


an inexorable master in another hemisphere. 
They were no longer children appealing in vain 
to the sympathies of a heartless mother; no 
longer subjects leaning upon the shattered col- 
umns of royal promises, and invoking the faith 
of parchment to secure their rights. They 
were a nation, asserting as of right, and main- 
A nation 


can never be repeated. It stands, and must 
for ever stand alone, a beacon on the summit 
of the mountain, to which all the inhabitants 
of the earth may turn their eyes for a genial 
and saving light, till time shall be lost in eter- 


wreck behind. It stands for ever, a light of 
admonition to the rulers of men, a light of sal- 
vation and redemption to the oppressed. So 
long as this planet sball be inhabited by human 

~ beings; so long as man shall be of social | the great masters of the fictive stage, : were 
nature ; 80 long as government shall be neces- 
orposes of society : 
d to the purposes 

so long shall this Declaration 
hold out to the sovereign and to the subject the | Fead: the middle, was that sanguinary, ca- 


this favored lind; to remember, with effusione 
of gratitude, the sages who put forth, and the 
heroes who bled for the establishment of, this 
Declaration ; and, by the communion of soul 


to renew the genuine Holy Alliance of its 
principles, to recognise them as eternal truths, 
and to pledge ourselves, and bind our pos- 
terity, to a faithful and undeviating adherence 
to them. ee aa 
Fellow-Citizens, our fathers have been 
faithful to them before us. When the little 
band of their Delegates, “with a firm reli- 
ance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
for the support of this declaration mutually 
pledged to each other their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor,” from every 
dwelling, street, and square, of your populous 
cities, it was re-echoed with shouts of joy and 
gratulation! And if the silent language of the 
heart could have been heard, every hill upon 
the surface of this continent which had been 
trodden by the foot of civilized man—every 
vailey in which the toi) of your fathers had 
opened a paradise upon the wild, would have 
rung with one accordant voice, louder than the 
thunders, sweeter than the harmonies of the 
heavens, with the solemn and _ responsive 
words, * We swear.” 

The pledge has been redeemed. Through 
six years of devastating, but heroic war; 
through forty years of more heroic peace, the 
principles of this declaration have been sup- 
ported by the toils, by the vigils, by the blood, 
of your fathers, and of yourselyes. . The con- 
flict of war had begun with fearful odds of 
apparent human power on the side of the op- 
pressor. He wielded at will the collective 
force of the mightiest nation in Europe. He, 
r| with more than poetic truth, asserted the do- 
;| minion of the waves. ‘The power to whose 
unjust usurpation your fathers hurled the 
gauntlet of defiance, bailed and vanquished by 
; | them, has even since, stripped of all the ener- 
gies of this continent, been found adegate to 
e | give the law to its own quarter of the globe, 
and to mould the destinies of the European 
world. It was witha sling anda stone that 
yor fathers went forth to encounter the mas- 
sive vigor of this Goliath. They slung the 
heaven-directed stone, and ie 
* With teaviest sound the giant monster fell.” 
Amid the shouts of victory your cause soon 
found friends and allies in the rivals of your 
enemies. France recognized your Indepen- 
dence as existing in fact,and made common 
cause with you for its support. Spain and the 
Netheriands, without adopting your principles. 
snccessively flung their weight mto your scale. 
The Semiram:s of the North, no convert to 
your doctriues, still conjured all the maritime 
neutrality of Europe in array against the 
usurpations of your antagonist upon the seas. 
While some of the fairest of your fields were 
ravaged ; while your towns and villages were 
a | consumed with fire ; while the harvests of your 


is | virgin innocence, and the chastity of matronly 
virtue, were violated; while the living rem- 
nants of the field of battle were reserved for 


v- | Britons throughout your land, the waters of the 
Atlantic ocean, and those that wash the shores 
of either India, were dyed with the mingled 
of | blood of combatants in the cause of North 
American Independence. 

In the progress of time that vial of wrath 
was exhausted. After seven years of exploits 
and achievements like these, performed under 
the orders of the British king; to use the lan- 
guage of the treaty of peace, “ it having pleased 
the Divine Providence to dispose the hearts 
N-| of the most serene and most ‘potent Prince, 
Ue 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, Duke of Brunswick and Luneburg, 
Arch Treasurer and Prince Elector of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and so forth—and of the United 
d, | States of America, to”—what? “ To forget all 
past misunderstandings and differences that have 
unhappily”—what ?—-* interrupted ‘the good 
correspondence and friendship which they mu- 
™ | tually wish to restore”—what then ? Why, “ His 
Britannic Majesty acknow.ences the said United 
States, viz: New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virgnia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, to be 
Free, Sovereign, and Independent States ; that he 
treats with them as such ; and for himself, his 
heirs, and successors, relinquishes all claims to 
the government, proprietary and territorial 
rights of the same, and every part thereof.” 
Fellow-citizens, 1 am not without apprehén- 
it | sion that some parts of this extract, cited to the 
letter, from the treaty of peace of 1783, may 
have discomposed the serenity of your temper. 
Far be it from me, to dispose your hearts to a 
levity unbecoming the hallowed dignity of this 
day. But this treaty of peace is the dessert 
a] appropriate to the sumptuous banquet:of the 
Declaration. It is the epilogue tothat un- 
paralleled drama of which the Declaration is 
the prologue. Observe, my countrymen and 
friends, how the rules of unity, prescribed by 


preserved in this tragedy of pity and terror in 
real life. Here was a beginning, a middle, and 
an end, of one mighty action. The be- 

inning was the Declaration which we have 





in the re-perusal and hearing of this instrument, | had asserted, which seven years of mercy- 


“of the most serene and most potent prince. 


| dence which they had declared, three great ob 


summers were blasted; while the purity of 


the gibbet, by the fraternal sympathies of 


George the 3d, by the Grace of God, King of 
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extent'and the boundaries of their respective | lamitous, but glorioue war, which calls for | 
rights and duties, founded in the laws of ‘nature | deeper colors, and a brighter pencil, than mine 
and of nature’s God. « Five and forty years | to-pourtray : the end was the disposal by Divine 
have passed away since this Declaration was is-| Providence—that same Divine Provideuce 
sued by our fathers; and here are we, fellow-| upon whose ‘protection your futhers had so 
citizens, assembled in the full enjoyment of its | salemnly and so effectually declared their firm 
fruits, to bless the Author of our Being for the | reliance, of the heart ofthe most serene and 
bounties of his providence in casting our lot in | most potent prince to acknowiedge. your Inde- 


pendence to the precise extent in which it had 
been declared. Here was no great charter of 
Runny Mead, yielded and accepted as a grant 
of royal bounty. That which the Declaration 


barrowing war had contested, was here, in ex- 
press and unequivocal terms, acknowledged. 
And how? By the mere disposal of the heart 


The Declaration of Independence pronoue- 
ced the irrevocable decree of political separa- 
tion, between the United States and their People 
on the one part, and the British King, Govérn- 
ment, and Nation, on the other. It proclain:sed 
the first principles on which civil government 
is founded, and derived trom them the justiiica- 
tion before Earth and Heaven, of this act of 
sovereignty : but it left the people of this Union 
collective and individual without organized 
Government. Io contemplating this state of 
things, one of the profoundest of British states- 
men, in an ecstacy of astonishment, exclaimed, 
“ Anarchy is found tolerabie !” But there was 
no Anarchy. From the day of the Declaration, 
the people of the North American Union and of 
its constituent States, were associated bodies 
of civilized men and christians, in a state of 
nature ; but not Gi anarchy. They were bound 
by the laws of God, which they ail, and by the 
laws of the gospe:, wiich they neariy all, 
acknowledged as_ the rules of their conduct. 
‘They were bound by all those tender and en- 
dearing sympathies, the absence ef which in 
the British government andnation towards 
them wasithe primary cause of the distressing 
contlict into which they had been precipitated. 
They were bound by all the beneficent laws 
and institutious which their forefathers had 
brought with them from their mother couniry, 
not as servitudes, but as rights. They were 
bound by habits of hardy industry, by frugai 
and hospitable manners, by the general senti- 
ments of social equality, by pure and virtuous 
morais, and lastly they were bound by the 
| grappiing-hooks of common suffering under 
the scourge of oppression. Where then, among 
such a peoyie, were the materials for anarchy ? 
Had there teen among them no othar law, 
they would have been a iaw unto themselves. 


q 


tion, vesides the mamicnance of the Indepen- 


jects to attain:tbe first,to cement and pre- 
pare for perpetuity, their common union, and 
that of their posterity; the second, to erect 
and organize civilaad municipal governments 
in ihe respective States; and the third, to 
form conneciions oi friendship and. of com- 
‘merce wiih foreign nations. For all these 
objccis, the same Congress which issued the 
Deciarauon, and at the same. time with it, had 
provided. ‘hey recommended to the several 
states to form civil governmenis for themselves. 
With guarded and cautious deliberation they 
matured a confederation for the whole Union; 
and they prepared treaties of commerce, to ve 
offered to the principal maritime nations of the 
world. Ail these objects were ina great 
degree accomplished, amd the din of aris, 
and while every quarter of our country was 
was ransacked by the fury of invasion. The 
states organized their governments, all in re- 
pubhcan terms; all onthe principles of the 
Declaration. The confederation was unav- 
imously adopted by the thirteen staies, and 
treaties of commerce were conciud:d with 
France and the Netherlands, in which, for the 
first time, the same just and magnanimous 
principies, consigned in the §=Dec!aration of In- 
dependence, were, so far as they could be 
applicable to the intercourse between nation 
and nation, solemniy recognized. 

When experience had proved that the Con- 
federation was nci adequate to the national pur- 
poses of tue ceuntry, the people of the United 
dtates, without tumult, without violence, by 
their deicgates, ali chosen upon principles of 
equal right, formed a more perfect Umon, by 
the establishment of the Federal Constitution. 
This has aiready pussed the ordeal of one 
human generation. In allthe changes of man 
and of parties through whichit has passed, it 
has been administered on the same fundamentai 
principles. Our manners, our ‘habits, our 
feelings, are all repubiican ; and if our prin- 
ciples had been, when first proclaimed, doubtful’ 
to the ear of reasoa or the sense of humanity,. 
they would have been reconciled to our un- 
derstandings, and endeared to our hearts by 
their practical operation. In the progress of 
forty years since the acknowledgement of our 
Independence, we have gone through many 
modifications of internal government, and 
through all the vicissitudes of peace and war, 
with other powerful nations. But never, never 
for a momeat,. have the great principles, con- 
secrated by the Declaration of this day, been 
renounced or abandoned. 


And now, friends and countrymen, if the wise 





the first observers of nutation and aberration, 
the discoverers of maddening ether and invisibie 
planets, the inventors of Congreve rockets ani! 
Shrapnel shells, shouid find their hearts disposed 
te enquire, What has America done for the 
benefit of mankind? Let our answer be this: 
America, with the same voice which spoke 
herself into existence as a nation, proclaimed 
to mankind the inextinguishable rights of 
human nature,-and the oniy lawful foundations 
of government. America in the assembly of 





c 


bd 


‘They had before them in their new posi-}. 


and learned philosophers of the elder world; |. 





invariably, though often fruitlesdly, held forth 
to them the hand of honest:fr:endzhip, of equal 
freedom, of generous reciprocity. She has uni- 
formly spoken among them, though often to 
heedless and often to disdainful ears, the lan- 
guage of equal liberty, of equal justice, and of 
equal rights. She has, in the lapse of nearty hali’ 
a century, without a single exception, respected 
the Independence of other nations <witile 
asserting and maintaining her own. She has 
abstained frem interference in the concerns of 
others, even when the contlict has been for 
principles to which she cliags,% as tc the last 
vital drop that visits the heart. “.She has seen 
that probably for centuries to come, ail the 
contests of that Aceldanta the European world, 
will be contests of inveterate power, and emer 
ging right. Wherever the standard of freedon: 
and independence has been or ghali be unfurled, 
there will her heart, her benedictions, and her 
prayers be. But she goes not abroad in search 
of monsters to destroy. She is the weil-wisher | 
to the freedom and independence of ail. She 
is the champion and vind.cator only of her own. 
She will recommend the general cause by the 
countenance of her voice, and the benignant 
sympathy of her example. She well knows 
that by one enlisting under other banners than 
her own, were they even the banners of 
foreign independence, she would involve her- 
self beyond the power of extrication, in all the 
wars of interest and intrigue, of individual 
avarice, envy, and ambition, which assume the 
colors and usurp the standard of freedom. The 
fundamental maxims of her poiicy would in- 
sensibly change from liberty to force. The 
frontlet upon her brow would no longer beam 
with the ineffable splendor of freedom andin- 
dependence ; butin its stead would ‘soow be’ 
substituted an imperial diadem, flashing in ialse 
and tarnished lustre the murky radiance of 
dominion and power. She nusht become +he 
tlictatress of the world. She would be no 
ionger the ruler oi ier. own spirit. 

Stand iorth, ve champions of Brit;ania, ruler 
of the waves! :iand forth, ye chivairous knights 
of chartered li..>rties and the rotton borough ! 
inter the lists, ye boasters of inventive genius! 
Ye mighty masicrs o; the palette and the 
brash! Ye improvers upon the sculpture of 
the Elgin marbics! Ye spawners of fustian 
romance and iascivious lymcs! Come and en- 
quire what has America done for the benefit 
of mankind! In the half century which has 
elapsed since the Declaration of Americau Ine 
dependance, what have you done for the 
benefit of mankind ? 

When Themistocoles was sarcastically ask- 
ed, by some great musical’ genius of his aze, 
whether he knew how to play upon the lute, 
he answered, No! but he knew how to make 
a great city of a small one. We shail not con- 
tend with you for the prize of music, painting, 
or sculpture. We shali not disturb the extatic 
trances of your chemists, norcall from the 
heavens the ardent gaze of your astronomers. 
We will not ask you who was the last President 
of your Royal Academy. We-will not enquire 
by whose mechanical combinations it was - that 
your steamboais stem the currents of your 
rivers, and vanquish the opposition of the winds 
themselves upon your seas. We wil! not name 
the inventor of the cotton-gin, for we fear that 
you wouid ask us ive meaning of the word, and 
pronounce it a provincial barbarism. We will 
not name to you him whose . g-aver defies the 
imitation of iorgery, aad saves the iabor of 
your executioner by taxing iroia vour greatest 
geniuses of robbery the power cf com aitting 
the crime. He is now among yourselves; and, 
since your philosophers have permitted him to 
prove to them the compressibility of water, 
you may perhaps claim him for your own. 
Would you soar to fame upon a rocket, or burst 
into giory froma sheli? we shall leave you to 
enquire of your naval heroes their opinion of the 
Steam Baitery and th: V'urpedo. It is not by the 
contrivance of agents uf destruction that Ame- 
rica wishes te commend her inventive genius 
to the admiration or the gratitude of after 
times ; nor is it even in the detection of the 
secrets, or the composition of new modifications, 
of physicai nature. 

* Excudent a. epirantia mollius 2a.” 

Nor even isher purpose the glory of Roman 
ambition ;nor “ Tu. regere Imperw populos,” 
her momento to her sons. Her glory is not 
dominion, but liberty. Her march is the march 
of mind. She hvsaspear anda shield: bat 
the motto upon hershield _is—Freedom, Inde- 
pendence, peace. ‘This has been her Declara- 
tion; this has been, «s faras her necessary 
intercourse with the recast of mankind would 
permit, her practice. 

My Counatrymen, Feilow-Citizens, and 
Friends: could thet spirit which dictated the 
Declaration we have tais day read: thet spirii 
which ~ prefers before all temples the upright 
heart aad pure,” at this moment descend from 
his habitation in the skies, and, within this hall, 
in language audible to mortal ears, address each 
one of us here assembled, our beloved country, 
b:iannia ruler of the waves, and every in- 
dividual among the sceptered lords of human 
kind, his words would be—Go tHov, ann Do 
LIKEWISE. 
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MR. ADAMS'S ORATION. 


With a view of gratifying our country readers, who 
undoubtedly wish to see but may not be accommodat- 
ed with an opportunity to purchase the Address of 
the Hon. Mr. Adams, it is given entire in this paper. 
It has been highly extolled by some as a patriotic ami 
a literary performance ; and it has been severely 
censured by others, as totally unwosthy ef the pen of 
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condemn the style of the composition as wanting that 
pority'and dignity which should characterize the pro- 
duction of an eminent scholar and a professor of 
rhetoric, and the politician may think the tone of the 
sentiments too h d@ uncourteons to proceed from 
ethe mouth of our first statesman and heir-appatent to 
the president's chair; yet, we apprehend, the Ad- 
dress will correspond with the feelings and opinions, 
and receive the approbation of a great majorily of 
’ American readers. 





PURLIC SCHOOLS. : 

‘The annual exhibition, of the Latin Grammar School 

4s to teke place at Boylston Hall. Thir arrangement 
will afford an opportunity for the gratification of great 
‘numbers of spectators, who have been excluded from 
former exhibitions by the smallness of the roome at 
the School-honse. The increasing number of the 
public schools will probably eoon render necessary 
come different arrangements respecting their annual 
exhibitions. It is suggested whether it would not re- 
lieve the committee from some part cf their fatigue, 
and accommodate the scholars and invited guests, to 
have two or three of the schoole arsembled at tie same 
time in one of the churches. Thus, the Adams, 
Franklin, and Boyleton schools might be examined at 
the church iu Hoilie-Street at 8 o'clock ; the Classic- 
al, Mayhew, and Eliot schools, at the charch in Brat- 
tle-“treet, at 11; and the Latin schoo! at the same 
or at King’s Chapel, atone. An arrangement of this 
sort would greatly facilitate the business, lessen the 
labour, and heighten the enjoyment of the day. 


AFRICAN CELEBRATION. 
We have received several communications relative 
to the parade of the Biacks on Monday last, two of 
' Awhich will be found below; a third would occupy 
“wagon space than we feel disposed to appropriate to 
such a purpose. From it, however, we have selected 
gdbe following toasts given at the dinner, and which 


were published in the Centinel of Wednesday in such. 


an imperfect form that there can be no doubt they 
were surreptitiously obtained. 


Wilberforce, Pitt, Clarkson, &e. &c. &e. Doubly 
and trebly immortal be their fame. The morning of 
their hves was ushered in with resplendent refulgence ; 
the meridian shone with id: Incidity ; may the 
evening sparkle and fulminate with squibs, crackers 
and eky-rockets till time shall be no more. 

The 14th of July which happens this year on the 
16th. 
at all, 

The report of the legislature of Massachusetts on 
the subject of * free blacks.” Gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we wich for your better acquaintance. — 

Africa. The mandate has gone forth ; she is free. 
Muy her army never retreat, without an enemy in 
front, and may her navy have borers in every: thing 
but broken shins. 

The Orator of the day. ike Mr. Fisher Ames, his 
heart grew liquor as he spoke, and he could ‘paddle it 
out like water. 

Prince Sanders. Like Demosthenes of old Greece, 
his eloquence rouses nations from their siep, the same 

. as the steam boat sets the river on fire. ‘ 

The Fair Sex in general, As Mr. Otway saye-- 

_ © We were boots without you, and lose all our polish.® 

The African Fair, 

““Wheir booty hanger upon the check of night - 

Like copper jewel in white lady’s ear. 

The New Western Avenue. No more like the 
Appian Way, than a generai’s “ thumb” is like Big 
Dick's little finger. 

The last link in the chain of liberty, May it not get 
round the neck of * [> 4mi des Noirs.” 

The Selectmen of Boston ‘They make wholesome 
regulations; may they have clean boots every Sunday. 

The President of the doy. ‘ho presided at the 

_ head of our procession to-day — may he be governor of 
Massachusetts next year. 

' ‘The Daily Adrertiser. The firm and steady op- 
ponent of our celebration this year—If he does not 
make an apolozy as he did tothe Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery, we guces he will lore some subscribers.* 


* Notre by the correspondent who furnished the 
copy of the tousts. 

It ix well known that Me. Hale, the editor of the 
Daily Advertiser, has made some very severe strictures 
onthe Afmean celebration. Ee saye, ** many of the 
suost respe: table black men are so sensible that thev 
cannot show off to advantage in a public procession, 
that they uniformly decline joining in the celebraticn.” 
The reason of this we ure almost at a lose to con- 
jecture ; but presume it must arize from the want of 
suitable uniforms. Let then Me. Hale or his friends 
farcish them with dresses appropriate to the occasion, 
and wed mbt not the procession will equal in splen- 
dour that of many of our military processions, Mr. 
Hale remarks that ‘ on arriving at the head of State- 
Street, the leading Marshal made a mistake, and in- 
stead of proceeding down Corwhill as had been in- 
tended, marched on through Court-Street. The mis- 
take was discovered when they had advanced too far 
to retreat, and for the gratification of the ladies and 
‘gentlemen who had assembled in Market-Street, ex- 
pecting te see the procession pass ap, it become 
Necessary tv tzke a turn down that street, and thus to 
prolong the procession beyond «hat was originally in- 
tended.” As we did not follow the procession throngh 
the various streets they paseed, nor sufficiently notice, 
to treasure in our memories, the order of the commit- 
tee of arrangements, we must trust altogether to Mr. 
Jlule’s explanation of the affair, We doubt not he is 
correct however, for during two days he seems to have 
devoted an almost exclusive attention to the enhject, 
und appears to have been on the ground when the 
important event tranepired which he relates, From 
‘The very minute explanation he has made of the mat- 
ter, it is evident that his prejudices against these iu- 
mocent pamdes are fast gi wey; and we are 
seriously inclined to believe that the interest he deriv- 
ed from observing this procession, will be hereafter 
succeeded by exertions on his part to render it more 
worthy of the day, and of the military character of 
the town. 

It has been sugzested by those whore authority in 


ouch matters ie indisputable, that Mr. Hale’ j 
is the effcct of an mene Hale 6 Opposition 








; intment. Hed 
# near relative of his been requested to preach on the 
occasion, he would have told another story. 
Me; Epitor, ae 

tead, with a great deal of pleasere, the judicious 
Remarks of Mr. Hale, iu his paper, © Monday Jast, 
telating to the negroes. Every considerate member oi 


Society cannot but regret that thin class of ignorant 
beings should be permitted to annually distorb the 
oo of our town, by parading the streets, with all 
Powp and circumstance” of their betters. 
fad other reason 1 would meutiou, which should 
it regs our electmen to suppresethis fuolish show ; 
& tendency to make the soot-headed race more 
impudent, and of course more lazy. ‘They should be 
Made to coreetly understand their station in society, 


Better come two days (oo late than not come | 


and evince a proper respect te thosé who fornish them 
the * means yeas Mae live.” My bootblack had 
the hardihood to refuse to clean my boots last Mon- 
day morning ; and in the afternoon of the same day | 
saw him in the street beastly drunk—a just punish- 
ment for bis un e temerity! It is a notorious 
fact, that this ** jubilee” is productive of much evil ;— 
more than a dosen black and females piesed 
my door in the course of ny afternoon, “ ersen- 
tially cora’d,” cursing and swearing in the moat die- 
graceful manner. it is believed there were not 
more than twelve and a half soher he-negroes, in town, 
on Monday last at cunset. é% 

LOCUST AND WILDHONEY. 





Nossances. Weare glad®to perceive that the 
notorious negligence of the scavengers has drawn 
forth a rebuke which they and their employers (the 
Board of Health) are most justly entitled. A writer 
in the Daily Advertiser of Tuesday has exposed come 
of the defects of the system pursued by the Board ; 
but his statement of the conduct of their scavengers is 
such too flattering. There are many houses at which 
they have not called more than (fwice during the 
present summer. It would puzzle all the lawyers in 
the Board of Health to tell of any good that honorable 
Board has performed since its last organization, (ex- 
cept to provide offices and emoluments for the 
president's family ;) and had its members all declined 
acting as a Board of Health, as well as refusing to per- 
form the duties of a committee of finance, they would 
have been entitled te the heartiest thanks of their 
fellow townsmen. 


In the Centine! detail of the coronation of George 
the Fourth, it is said that “ as soon as the coronation 
is over, the king sets out on his visit to Ireland, at- 
tended by his whole court. He travels through the 
hesrt of England and Wales and embarks at Holy- 
head ; and will be met by the lord-lieutenant and the 
choice epirits of Ireland, half seas over.” O fye! A 
king*s printer, and insinuate that majesty will get 
drunk, 





THE CORONATION. 

The coronation farce was to have been acted in Lon- 
don yesterday. The English papers are chiefly occupied 
with details of the preparatione. The following de- 
scription of the crown, sceptre, &c. to be used on the 
occasion, may give the reader some faint idea of the 
expensive trumpery which is to be exhibited on the 
occasion. 


The Crown.—His Majesty will be crowned with the 
ancient crown of England. The new crown is in- 
terded to be worn immediately after that solemn form 
has taken place. The former has, however, received 
several improvements and embellishmenis, and for 
many false jewels real ones have been substituted. 
The crown, made expressly for his present majesty, 
presents an appearance of one unvaried mass of dia- 
monds. The curve of its branches, which meet at the 
top to support the ball, is not so sharp as the old one; 
it is more extended and graceful, and the whole is 
coneequentiy much higher. The velvet with which it 
is ornamented is unlike the old one, which is purple— 
it is a beautiful crimson color. The whole is sur- 
mounted by a pearl of immense value. 

The Sceptre.—His majesty’s sceptre with a cross 
called the Sceptre Royal, is of solid gold ; the handle | 
plain bat the apper part wreathed. Ite length is 2 
f-et 9 inches; the pommel at the bottom is ennched 
with rubies and diamonds, and for five inches and a 
half above the handle, it is curiously embossed and 
embellished with sapphires, rubies, emeralis and dia- 
monds, The top rises into a fleur de lis, enriched 
with precious stones ; above this is an amethyst, value 
115000 surmounted hy across, wholly covered with 
precious stones, with a large table diamond in the 
centre. 

The Sacred Oil.—The guiden vessel which will 
contain the sacred oil is ia the form of an eagle with 
its wings extended upon a pedestal of gold, finely 
chased. Th: head screws off at the middie of the 
neck, for the convenience of pulting in the oil, which 
pours through the beak into the spoon. The height 
cf this ie 9 inches ; the breadth from the points of th: 
wings, 7 inches; the weight hetween 8 and 10 oun- 
ces; and the body capable of containing 16 ounces of 
oil, The anointing spoon is of pure gold, with 4 
pearls in the broadest part of the handle; the buw! 
of the spoon fiuely chased of curious antique work - 
manship. 

The Stuff.—His majesty*s staf is about 4 feet 7 1-2 
inches in length, of solid gold, weighing Sib. 9ox. with 
a pike or foot of steel about 4 1-4 ms. in length, and 
« ball and crose at the top; the ornaments o: simple 
raised gold; three different fillets or bandages of 
leaves, are at equal distances ; its diameter is 3-4 of 
aninch. The ball is of pure gold, with a raised 
bandage of precious stones encircling it—and a 
half crose upon an amethyst of immense value, as a 
pedestal. 

The Spure—Are of pure gold, richly embossed. 
They are the same as worn by W iiliam the Conqueror, 
and have plain points instead of rowels. ‘ihe brace- 
lets, supposed to have been worn by William, were of 
plain gold, but have been enamelled for the eusuinz 
occassion with the Harp, the Thistle, the Shamrock, 
and the Rose, alternately. 

The Sword.—The Sword of State is a very large 
two handed sword, with a rich scabhard: of crim- 
son velvet, adorned with guid plates of the Royal 
budges. 

The Ring.—His Majeety’s Coronation Ring is of 
plain goid, with a large ruby violet, ou which is curi- 
ously enchased a plain cruss, or cross of St. George. 

e Saltcellar—is of pure gold, and a model of the 
White Tower of London. The four corner towers 
and the jarge centre one, separately contain. salt. 
— are also other smaller saltcellars of immense 
value. 





LETTER FROM HON. J. ADAMS. 
Mostizecco, 16th July, 1821. 

Gerry Farasapxs, Esaciang, 
£in—I thauk you for an ingenious and pleasing 
oration, pronounced by you on the fourth of July. 
The spirit of moderation aud impartiality, which runs 
through it, is very amisble, and ons pace with the 
spirit of liberty and patriotism ne meee it is 
not in my power, to point out alarly the beauties 
or the feulte in this cmupatten : but I beg leave to 
est a query, whether it is worth while for us, to 
take much notice of the British claims of superiority 
overus. We wast candidly acknowledge, that they 
greatly exceed us in many respects. First in antiquity. 
We are but two hundred years old. y are two 
thousand, and if the bards and ballads of the Weish, 
Draide, ad ‘aot been unfortunately leet, they might, 
i not been unfor might, 
but for what we know, have boasted of two teamed 
more, nearly as respectable as any. Secondly, their 
gentlemen's seats in the country are much more 
vlegant than ours. Our L and Quincies ; our 





Perkinees and Derbies ; our Wellses and larsonees; our 





Hagley, Mount Ed or Stowe. We have a 
pleasure grounds second walks, winding round a 
compass of half a dozen miles, in Hogarth’s waving 
line of beauty, ornamented with flowers aud roses, 
with forest trees and shrutibesier, collected from all 
rts of the world, to be compared with theits. We 
ave no countty houses presenting a front of thirteen 
hundred and fifty feet, with porticocs, sapported hy 
pillars of marble and of composition, of splendour and 
magnificence to be compated to thes. Wes have no 
temples to Bacchus, or to Veins, or to Victory: We 
have nota Corinthian gate, which wodld cost the 
price ofa county with us, throuch which you enter, to 
with surprize, the astonishing front of the 
pian. fndeed we have not an orismented farm to 
red with thet at Wobarn, Payne's hill or 

even with Shenstone’s Leasowes. Thirdly, they ex- 
cell us in a national debt, that inexhaustible source of 
national and individual wealth, by a sagacious specala- 
tion in which, a man may make a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling in a night Such a debt is a fertilizing 
source of literature and science. It en.bles thousands 
and tens of thousands to purchase books and libraries, 
tothe great encouragement of authors ; to employ 
theit Iéisure and exert their genius in illunsinating the 
world. Fourthly, we have not. as yet teen blessed 
with generals and admirals, whore bravery and patriot- 
ism have conquered sixty or a hundred millions of 
people, abounding in all the richest productions of the 
earth, or who have ewept from the ocean, all the com- 
merce of the world. There are many other articles in 
which they outstrip as in the race of competition, but 
1 have not time to enumerate more and must conclude 


(Signed) 
= 


humble servant. JOUN ADAMS. 
Mr. Forror, 

A quizical genius in a late Portemouth paper, com- 
menting on the late ridicatous uparison made by 
one of the literati of this “grand S/iporium.” expresses 
an opinion that Boston bears gre: ier resemblance to a 
foot than to a hand ; that the new dam is the“@reat foe, 
and the four bridges the smaller ones; atid. that South 
Boston, Charleston, Cambridge, &c. arg the toe-nails ! 
He thinks the orator of the day failea** in foe-toe.” 

A PRIEND TO_ MERIT. 


THINGS IN GENERAL. 

THe Paeswest of the United $ ates has so far re- 
covered from his late indisposifier’ $s to be able to 
leave Washington for his residence in Loudon 
County, ‘about thirty miles from the seat of gov- 
efnment. * “ 


Loammt Batpwiy, Esq. has gone to Philadelphia, 
te confer with the gentlemen that proj--ct a canal be- 
tween the Susquehannah and the Schuylkill, and 
who have proposed to Mr. B. to assume the conduct 
of the work, 


A Muroer of a most batharous and atrocious 
nature was committed in Charleston, S.C. on the 6th 
inst. A Spamard, at a late hour on the night of the 
5th, applied at the shop of a Mr. Dye for admittance, 
probably to obtain liquor, which was refused br the 
clerk, a young man named Grisham. When the 
clerk opened the door in the morning, the Spaniard 
was still etationed at the door; and a moment after, 
sprang upon the ansuspecting clerk and stabbed him 
to th@ heart. He was apprehended and committed 
to jail. 

Commonone Parros. The court of enquiry in 
the case of Com, Barron closed its sittings at New- 
York on the 10th inst. It is said in one of the papers 
that there was not a sl.adow of evidence in support of 
the surmiees against hts character. 


MELAncHony. A woman lately attempted to com- 
mit. euicide at Philadelphia by taking landanum. She 
Was Cheried (6 MWe"A inic-house. ‘and, by medical aid, is 
expected to recover. She also gave of it to her son, a 
child of nine years of age. The alleged motive for 
the conmnission of these dreadful acts, wae, endigence. 


Mr. Boorn, an English tragedian of some celebri- 
ty, has arrived tu the United-=tates, and has perform- 
ed at Bichmond Virginia. The. Richmond editors 
think that if Mr. Booth can be retained among them 
= + aoa theatres will not suffer by the departure 
of Kean. 


Finks. A fire broke out in Charleston during the 
night of the 11th inst. which destroyed several houses 
and other buildings. 

On Saturday Morning a little before one o'clock a 
fire broke out in sonte wooden buildings back of 
Union Street, which threatened an extensive desola- 
tion. Several dwelling houses, and workshops, in ail 
ten, were destroyed. Considerable losses of furniture 
and eoods, 

On Monday between 1 and 2 o’clock at noon a fire 
was discovered ina painter's shop at the comer of 
Water street and Bath Alley, occasioned by the hoil- 
ing over of a kettle.of oil, which was extinguished in 
season to prevent m@ch damage. 

Missount. The Legislature of Missouri has declared 
its acceptance of the fundamental condition prescribed 
hy Congress for the admission of that state into the. 
union: and we presume that ina short time, the 
President will iseue & proclamation announcing the 
fact, when Missouri will take her equal station as one 
of these United States. 


The President of the United States has issued a 
proclamation, off-ring a reward of three hundred 
doKars for each principal engaged in the murder‘of 
Wm. Seaver, near Washington, and one hundred and 
fifty for each accersary. ‘She Mayor of Alexandria, 
in an addition has offered hundred dollars for in- 
formation whereby the m rer or murderers can be 
brought to punishinent. - 

Saockine Occurrence. It is stated in the Western 
Register, an Ohio paper, tha a. man near St. Clarksville, 
who had his smoke house robbed frequently by some. 
person unknown, undertook to detect the thief by 
rubbing arsenic over a piece of bacon and leaving it in 
a convenient place. next day a whole family was 
taken ill in the neighborhood, and the wife and three 
children of the thief had died, and all she rest, consist- 
ing of two or three children and himeelf, were lying at 
the point of death. 


, From English Journals. 
It is stated in Blackwood's ie for June, that 


the new work of the “Gazatr Usxsowsz” now in 
the press, is “ The Pirate,” and that the scene ie Shet- 
land about the end of the 17th centaay. 


A Biography of Robespierre Jatel in an 
Irish paper, which concludes thus va is extraordi- 
nery man left no children hehind him except his 
brother, whe was killed at the same time. 


Gens. Pers, the Neapolitcn Chief, continues to re- 
side in nae and ona poatty Sipremes. 

Tas Queen of Spain means shortly to make a pil- 
gtimage to Jerusalem. . 

The Senate of Calmata, in Pe’ has issued 
a Declaration to the enlightened Powers of Europe, 
calhng upon them .to aid them, with their counsel, 
arme and money, in throwing off the Turkish yoke. It 
is dated, “ H. Q. of the Spartans, March 25. 

The Cuznor are fying from Spain. Twenty-six 
Capuchins have already arrived at Bayonae. 
The Parzsr of Zalduendo, has been convicted by a 





Court Martial of treason, end sentenced to degreda- 
tion end death. . ° ' 





Gores and Prebles, aan exhibit nothing, comparable to. 


abruptly by subscribing myself your obliged friend aud |. 















’ The Guaup Sutcmion exarpetated at fhe netet fromt 
the Morea, had ordered all the Christian Chiatthes to 
be destroyed, and sixteen had been cdemolisied act 
cordingly. On the remonstrance of the Russish Am- 

bassador, that this conduct would offend all Christen- | 
dom, the Sultan réplied: —“ He tae miaiter there, 
and the grievance been dictated by readens of 


At Adrinaople, an Ex-Patriateh, three Bishope, and 
40 Greek individuals, have been publicly musdered. 
The Jews denounce the Greeks to the Turks; 


a 


Crvst. Avpotutumnts.--The Hon. Anrxmas Wand, 
Judge of the late Boston Coutt of Common Pleas, .is 
appointed by the Governor and Covuncit Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court ot Common Pleas for the Common- 
wealth established by the Inte law. =. 

The Hon. Sonomcs &taose, of Leominefer, one 
of the Astociate Justices of the late Circuit Court of. 
Common Pleas it appointed Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas; : 

We understand that the nominations of two other 
gentlemen as Judges of the Court of Common Pleaf 
have been unanimously negatived by the Hon. 
Coencil. 

Ricaarp £. Newcoms, Esquire; of Greenfield, 
is appointed Judge of Probate for the County of 
Franklin, in the place of the Hon Jonathan Leavitt 
resigted. 

The Hon. Josatuds Lemds, of Northampton, is 
appointed Chief Justicé of the Court of Sessious for 
the County of Hampshire.—Dai. Ad: : , 





The Bownotn Praises for Disseflations. established 
at Harvard University, have, for the present year, 
been awarded to the follewing young gentlemen :— 

To Jonau Quiscr, jun. of Boston, Senior Class—s 
First Prize. . 

To Rapa Emerson, of Boston, Senior Class—s 
Second Prize. 

To Henry B. Rocsrs, of Boston, Juvior Class—~ 
a Second Prize. 








Marriages. : 

In this town, Mr. Samuel Fs Holbrook to Miw 
Mary S. Blafichard. , 

Hon. Samuel W. Dana, of Middletown, late U. S.- 
Senator, to Miss Mary Alsop. .* 

Mr. Ephraim Carrier to Mies Louisa Parker: 
an Hingham, Capt. Isaac Clerk to Mise Sylvina 

ilkey. 

In Newburyport, Mr. Thomas Plumer to Miss Elizs- 
beth G. Noyes.—Mr. Johis Fisley, to Miss Huldub 
Stain wood.—My. Henty Moulton to Miss Eliza 
Baswell. | 

In Castine Me. Joseph L. Mason, M.D. ts Mist 
Dorothy Little. 2 wee 





— AG 


Deaths. 

In this town, Mrs, Sarah Parker, aged 43—Louisa 
Augusta, daughter of George and Rebecca Reading, 
aged 2 years. \‘'illiam Henry, youngest child of Mrs. 
Mary Butler, aged 3  Paegy Lot Bemis, aged 49. 
—Mr. George K. gar, aged 27—Miss Dotcas 
Farmer, aged 36. , 

In Charlestown, Mre. Elizabeth Bates, wife of Dr. 
Bater, aged 28. Wilham Henry, only son of Wm. and 
Mary Caswel', aged 2 years and 4 months—Mr. Wai. 
Horton, aged 21. Mr. David Edinands, jun, aged 52. 
Ebenezer 6. Winn, aged 44 —Caroline Rebecca Wiley 
daughter of Mr. Stephen and Rebecca W. aged 4 
years and 3 months. 

jn Dedham, Mr. Ebenezer Newell, aged 55: 

In Newburyport, Mr. John Welles, drowned. 

in Eastport, Me. 3d inst. Winthrop D. Ager, late & 
Lieutenani in the U. 8. Corps of Ariillery, a native of - 
Waruer, N.H. . 

In the Stage, between Boston and New-l.ondon, 
Mr. John Ganole, of Philadelphia, late a seaman of 
board the Macedonian. ji ? 

in Northumberiand Co. Virg. Rev. Saml. Straughan, 
a minister of the Saptist Society, et. 38. 

In Savannah, 29th uit. Mr. Harper Dexter, aged 26, 
a hative of this S:ate. who arrived there a passenger itt 
the soup Good Hope from Baltimore. ; 

In Unucimnai. Olio, Vir. John H. Wheelwright, late 
of Goston, Siass, aged 42. 


_ ae Vesna 500 Ree Cake 








GE>eo ~ 0 ars 2a. PEROT 
The Boston Debating Society. . 
ILL meet- at the Hall in Bedford Street on 

tHURSDAY EVENING NEXT, at Fight 
o’clock. Debate to be continued on the Question— 
* Ought theatrical amusements to be encouraged ?°" 
July 20. 


Dry Goods, at 49 Cornhill. 
Ree Cc. MANSON, has on hand, an extensive. 
assortment of European, India and American 
Piece Goods, for sale at the lowest market prices. 
July 20. 


COLUMBIAN MUSEUM. 
MR. CAMPBELL 


8 engaged at the MUSEUM this evening, who wil? 

perform a number of solos obligato on the BUGLE 
HORN, TRUMPET, &c. Also, a duetto on two 
Bugles by Master G. F. HANDEL and Mr. CAMP- 
BELL. July 20. 


Stock of Shoes Selling Off. 
EUBEN VOSE, No. 5, Marldoro’-street, a few 
& rods South of Martboro’-Hotel, is eelhng off the 
whole of his extensive assortment of Shoes ata smal) 
advance from the Cost. His stock comprises one of 
the most complete assortments in Boston, and con- 
sists of Ladies’ Motocen Bhoes from ZT cents to $3 5 
Kid do. from 50 cents to $1 ; 600 pr. Men’e fine shoed 
at §1 25; 200 pr. fine Pumps at $1:;. 300 pr. fine 
florsehide B:.ots at so 25, very light and suitable for 
the season ; 100 pr. Warranted Seal-skin Boots at $3 ; 
250 pr. Ladies’ Morocco Shoes ; Jo. Walking 
from 88 cents to $1 25 ; Gentlemen's Deer-skin shoes 5 
500 pr. Coarse Shoes; 700 pr. Men’s fine Nailed 
Shoes, suitable for the West India or Soathern Market. 
Also, 700 Sheep Skins; 30 dozen Facing Skins; 20 . 
Do. Morocco Skins ; 300 Calf Skins ; 400 Sides of 
Sole Leather, &c. &c. all of which he is now offering 
at these unusually low prices. tf. Jume 16. 


MARSEILLES QUILTS, &c. 
enc DRAPER, No. 59, Market-Street, hag 
jest received, 
1 Case 12 qr. WHITE MARSEILLES QUILTS ; 
1 Care STRIPED SILKS ; 








——_ 








500 Boxes tior London Sewing Cottons ; 
3 Cases Bi and colored Nankin and Canton 
' CRAPES; 


1 Case BLACK FRENCH CRAPES; 
2 Cases FANCY PRINTS ; . 
30 Dos. 5-4 Superfine NECKERCHIEFS ; 
1 Case 4-4 and 6-4 MULL-MULL MUSLINS ; 
3 Cases Men and Women’s Black and White 
SILK HOSE of superior quality ; 
1 Case Ladies’ BLACK GIPSE HATS ; 
; 7 CONCANS. far LEGHORNS ; 
pase for Gentlemen's semmer wear ¥: 
1 Case Black Double Chaia LEV ANTINES; "i 
Gentlemen's Blacks & White Sitk Half Hoees. 
June 29 40 ms 

















upon Cowper to the same caprice that prompt- 
ed his defence of Pope, we fiaced it in a com- 
paratively advantageous light, since it might, 
without much violence, be assigned to a worse 
motive, that of endeavouring to destroy the 
reputation of one, whose merits, being of the 
same kind with his own, might, although less 
fully partake with him of the praises bestow- 
ed upon works of genius. We are willing to 
adinit that this is not the case, and to suppose 
that because both Cowper and Pope were 
translators of Homer, he found it necessary to 
depress the former in attempting to keep 
the latter from falling. This is the most 
favourable construction we can put upon the 
circumstance, and our readers may determine 
for themselves how much credit it does to his 
Lordship’s justice. 

A farther conclusion may also be drawn from 
this comparison, that, if our remarks are well 
founded, his Lordship’s assertion of Cowper’s 
being no poet cannot be admitted, without his 
being contented to submit at the same time to 
a considerable diminution of his own preten- 
sions to that title ; a condition which we think 
nether the noble poet nor his admirers will 
willingly consent. 

It is not our purpose in the present essay to 
enter as fully as our limits will permit into a 
consideration of the relative merits of Cowper 
‘and Pope, although we have in some degree 
already <nticipated the subject in our general 
remarks. 

With regard to the translation of Homer we 
differ absolutely om his Lordship, and al- 
though our opinio." are so totally unlike, they 
are in part founded puon the sam thing—boy- 
ish predilection. Byron, according to his own ac- 
count, when a boy, received great pleasure from 
the perusal of Pope’s translation, while he de- 
clares that he found that of Cowper intolerable. 
Boys, he says, are no bad judges of their own 
language, and farther adds, that an acquaint- 
ance with the original only confirmed his youth- 
ful decision, and concludes by asking what hu- 
man being could ever read Cowper! We have, 
unfortunately for our ourselves, but too many 
convincing proofs of our being no more than 
human, to entertain the least doubt of the fact ; 
yet we cannot but say that we have read Cow- 
per’s translation many times and with pleasure. 
It is not so long since but that we can well 
recollect, that for two or three years before 
our having the least acquaintance with the lan- 
guage of the ancient bard, it was our favourite 
evening amusement, day alter day, month after. 
month, and year after year, to read Cowper's 
translation of that “‘ tale of former days ;” and 
we left him on!y because with new acquire- 
ments fresher pleasures came within our reach. 
Nor was this the fondness of a first love, for 
ere we possessed Cowper’s translation we had 
read with great delight the first volume of 
Pope’s, but after we had obtained the other it 
so entirely occupied our mind, that Pope lay 
neglected and forgotten for several years, when 
we read him with a view to comparison ; but 
it was a task to doso, and we were glad when it 
was finished. We likewise have perused the 
original and compared it in parts with both 
translations, and our opinion remains unaltered. 
Thus, pursuing the same process as his Lord- 
ship, we have come to a contradictory result, 
and no one can doubt to which conclusion we 
give the preference. 

Nor are we alone in our opinion, for we 
know many men cf learning and taste, whose 
sentiments agree with our own. 

With regard to the fidelity of the translation 
there can be no doubt to which of the two the 
palm df exccilence must be given, for Pope 
often wanders widcly from his original, giving 
us in many places a paraphrase rather than a 
translation. Cowper on the other hand is al- 
ways as exact (to speak generally) as the dif- 
ferent idioms of the two languages will per- 
mit. Pope too, where he gives the ideas of 
his author, is often far from giving the spirit, for 
writing in the trammels of rhyme and in a pe- 
culiarly artificial style of verse, a great many 
needless epithets and amplifications are forced 
into service, greatly at variance with the sim- 
plicity and force of Homer’s expressions. 
Cowper's blank verse, which gave him much 
greater freedom of expression, and his copious- 
nessand energy of phraseology, have enabled 
him to give us his author’s spirit far more cor- 
rectly. In shori, Cowper’s translation is Homer 
in English, while Pope’sis almost as often Pope 
as Homer. 


Our own opinion however is, that the com- 
parative merits of a translation do not give a 
proper standard for determining the merits of 
authors; it is to their original works that we 
are to look for the means of judging. In the 
productions of their native, unassisted powers, 
we can estimate fairly the riches and poverty, 
the strength and weakness of their mental en- 
dowments, and their ability to use them. 
While in a translation, the ideas and corres- 
ponding expressions being furnished by another, 
only inferiour powers, and such as admit of 
great improvement by the habitual use of them, 
are employed. In making this statement we 















ae SELECTED POETRY. 
“OH! BANQUET NOT.—Arm Planzty Incine. 
Ob ! banquet not in those shining bowers, 
Where youth resorts—but come to me, 
For mine's a garden of faded flowers, 
“ "More fit for sorrow, for age, and thee. 
And there we shall have our feast of tears, 
And mang a cup of silence pour— 
Our guests, the shades of furmer years ; 
Our toasts, to lips that bloom no more. 


There while the myrtle’s withering boughs 
Their lifeless leaves around us shed, 
We'll brim the bow! to broken vows, 
To friends long lost, the chang’d, the dead. 
Or, ss come blighted laurel waves 
Vs branches o’er the dreary spot, 
We'll drink to those neglected graves, 
Where valour sleeps, unnam’d, forgot ! 
Moore‘s Irish Melodies. 
















































































































































































































THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 
BY TNOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
* Most faithful Rosssa, fai:hful to whoe*er 
Could plunder best and give his amplest share ; 
Who e*en when vanquished, sure to gain his ends, 
For want of foes to rob, made free with friends, 
And, deepening still by amiable gradations, 
Wher. foes were stript of al!, then fleec’d relations ! 
Mort mild and saintly Prussra, steep'd to the ears 
In persecuted Poland‘s blood and tears, 
~ And now with all her happy winge out-pread 
O’er sever'd Saxony’s devoted head ° 
Pure Acstr14 too, whose hist*ry nonght repeats 
isnt broken leagnes and subsidiz’d defvats ; 
Whore faith, as Prince, extinguish’d Venice shows ! 
Whose faith, as man, a widow'd daughter knows ! 
Disgusting crew ! who would not gladly fly 
To open, downright, bold fac’d tyranny, 
To honest guilt, that dares do all but lir, 
From the faise, juggling craft of men like these, 
Their canting ctimes and varnish’d vislanies, 
These Holy Leaguers, who then loudest boast 
Of faith and honour, when they've stain'd them most ; 
From whore affection men should shrink as loath 
As from their hate, for they'll be fleec’d hy both ; 
Who, e*en while plundering, forge Religion’s name, 
To frank their epoil, und without fear or shzme, 
Call down the Hoty Taisity to bless 
Partition leagues and deeds of devilishness !*° 
TT 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 














: For the Galaxy. 
POPE AND LORD BYRON. 

* « When our last essay was finished we did not 
think of writing more on this subject ; but a 
few hours of leisure falling to our lot, we will 
amuse ourselves in part during their lapse, by 
making some father remarks upon his Lord- 
ship’s singular letter. Not content with op- 
posing the taste of the age by endeavouring 
to re-establish the declining reputation of Pope, 
and restere him to that high rank which he 
once enjoyed, he must assail Cowper, and en- 
deavour to destroy the well founded and es- 
tablished merit of one man, while he is labour- 
ing to support that of another, which, built 
as it was upon a factitious base, has only obcy- 
ed the common law of nature by falling into 
decay as years passed over it. 

Of the respect due to his defence of Pope 
we have already given our opinion, having lit- 
tle belief in his sincerity, but viewing it as an 
attempt to prolong his own notoriety, and keep 
himself, even though in folly, in the mouths of 
men. This opinion may seem harsh to those 
who have not noted as we have donc the ten- 

' dency of his Lerdship’s actions and writings, 
or who have looked merely upon the surface 
of things, and seeing have seen not. But al- 
though it may appear harsh in this instance, 
we think, that if we attribute this attack upon 
Cowper to the same motive, we shall behold 
his conduct in a comparatively advantageous 
light. Byron, as we before observed, might 
safely undertake the defence of Pope, con- 
scious of the absolute dissimilarity between 
them, and secure of the fixedness of his own 
reputation. Between Pope and himself thcre 
can be no competition. This is not the case 
with regard to Cowper; some of those things 
im which his excellence consists, constitute also 
part of his Lordship’s. I speak particularly of 
their style ; the same qualities will be found in 
each ; both are rich in poetical phraseology, 
both use strong idiomatic language, and both 
are free from apparent artifice in the structure 
of their verses. In each the expressions are 
natural and full of meaning, free from inver- 
sions, from insignificant epithets, and vague 
words of any kind, and the lines have a rich 
variety of modulation. The thoughts of these 
writers do not admit so close a comparison, for 
their hearts are widely different ; but they still 
possess in some degree the same general fea- 
tures; a minute and accurate examination of 
nature, a power of embodying and bringin 



















































~ Cowper’ as the rival of Lord B for we 
have a full sense of bis Lordships ¢ 

















> Hom, that if we aftrib 








into life the momentary and flitting shades of 
passion and feeling ; a rich and powerful imag- 
agination, and a sensibility alive to every beau- 
- al mind or matter that the world presents. 
mind of Cowper was sensible also of eve- 

ry deformity ; but his Lordship unfortunately 
seems not to be so, or his own conduct would 
ome § present us with so many instances of 
ugliness. We do not intend to set up 


and’thoagh we value Cowper’s ootied highly, 
we cannot but perceive that they are less than 
Byron’s. Our intention in the remarks we 
have made, was rane oe support our asser- 

his Lordship’s attack 





are aware that we relinquish an advantage 
against Pope which a different mode of reason- 
ing would have given us, and of which we might 
have availed ourselves, had our object been to 
have written him down either rightly or wrong- 
fully. For it is well known that he did not 
complete his translation of Homer without as- 
sistance, but that several books of the Odyssey 
(twelve if I recollect rightly) were translated 
by two persons whom he associated with him- 
self for the purpose. These two, whose 
names were Broome and Fenton, were, in the 
estimation even of those days, poets of a hum- 
ble race, and are now unthought of at all; yet 
they so performed the task assigned to them, 








quainted with the circumstance, would per- 
ceive any such difference in the different parts of 
the work, as to make him think that they did not 
proceed from the same pen ; and the advantage 
of merit when any, if our memory serve us 
right, is by no means uniformly on the side of 
Pope. Cussequently, if we were to take a trans- 
Jation as the standard whereby to judge of a po- 
et’s excellence, we should place Pope and his 
assistants about on a level, and thus save our- 
selves the trouble of writing farther to prove 
that he is not a great poet. 
Although we do not consider a translation as 
affording a means @f determining the abstract 
merit of two authors, yet as we have made 
some observations on the comparative merits 
of the two translations, we are willing to give 
our readers an opportunity of judging for them- 
selves of the justice of our remarks, and for this 
purpose will cite a correspdnding passage from 
each, with a literal translation of the original for 
the benefit of those who have never known 
Greék,or whose knowledge ofit,like that of oth- 
er things of more curiosity than use, has well 
nigh passed away. The passage which we se- 
lect is the conclusion of the eighth book of the 
lliad, beginning with the 549th line. The lit- 
eral translation is this. 
“ But they, thinking great things, sate all night in 
warlike order, and by them burned many Gres. As 
when the glorious stars appear in the heaven around 
the shining moon, and the air is without wind, all the 
eminences and mountain tops and forests appear dis- 
tinct, and the vast expanse of air stretches towards 
heaven, the clouds beneath being dispersed, and the 
heart of the shepherd is glad. So many appeared the 
fires kindled by the Trojans before Ilium, hetween 
the ships and the streams of Xanthus. A thou- 
sand fires burned upon the plain, and by each «ate filty 
| warriours in the light of the shining blaze. Their hor- 
ses, eating white barley and oats, standing by the char- 
iote, waited for the beaatiful-throned dawn. 
Cowper renders this as follows ; 
“ Big with great purposes, and proud, they sat, 
Not disarrayed, but in fair form disposed 
Of even ranks, and watched their numerous fires. 
As when around the clear bright moon, the stars 
Shine in full splendour, and the winds are hushed, 
The groves, the mountain tops and headland heights 
Star.d all apparent, not a vapour streaks 
The boundiess blue, hut ether opened wide 
All glitters, and the shepherd’s heart is cheered. 
So numerous seemed those fires, the banks between 
Of Xantbas, blazing, and the fleet of Greece, 
le prospect of all iroy ; a thousand fires, 
Each watched by fifty warrours seated near. 
The steeds beside the chariots stood, their corn 
Chewing, and waiting tili the golden-throned 
Aurora shvuld restore the light of day.” 

Let us now take Pope's version. 
* The troops exulting sate in order round, 
And beaming fires }umimed ail the ground. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 
O’er heaven's clear asure spreads her sacred light ; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
ind not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the rivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole, 
Over the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And lip with stirer every mountam’s head ; 
Then shine the rales, the vocks in prospect rise ; 
A floed of glory burls from all the skies ; 
The consctous swaius, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the biue vaull and b:ess the goiden ight. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays : 
The long reficctions of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires ; 
4 thousand piles the dusky horrors giild, 
And shovt a shady lustre o'er the field. 
Full fitty guards each flaming pile attend 
Whose umbered arms by fils thick flashes send. 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of cor, 
And ardent warriours wait the rising morn.” 

From a comparison of these passages with 
the literal translation, it will readily be-seen to 
which of them the preference ought to be giv- 
en, as best expressing the sense and words of 
the original. Yet in justice to Cowper we 
must say, that his translation gives Homer's 
meaning better than our own, as part of the 
full import of the expressions is lost in our lit- 
eral manner of renderingit. For instance, the 
expression which we have translated ° think- 
ing great things,” in its full sense, signifies ex- 
ultation, and the lofty pride which the mind 
feels in anticipating the performance of great 
deeds, a signification which Cowper's words 
convey very fuily. Also the expression which 
we have rendered “in warlike order,” in tike 
manner, according to the scholiast, signifies 
the troops being disposed in ranks with spaces 
between. Cowper's version then we find 
very exact and full, free alike from redundan- 
cy and deficiency as much as possible ; the 
words are well chosen and the diction is both 
lofty and simple, thus combining two high poet- 
ical qualities, and the lines are free, sonorous 
and musical. As for Pope’s, in order to save 
time in criticising it, we have thought it expe- 
dient to put the redundancies, which make rath- 
er the greater part of the whole, in Italics. It 
will likewise be seen that he has not expressed 
the author’s meaning, though he has very lib- 
erally given him ideas and images which he nev- 
er had; some of them too rather contradicto- 
ry to those which were really his ; as for exam- 
ple, the shining out of the vales. In short, he has 
merely taken Homer’s words as a ground work 
on which to picture a scene to suit himeelf. Com- 
pared with that of the original, or with that 
given by Cowper, the whole is gaudy from the 
excess of colouring, and from its diffuseness 
very deficient in force of expression, notwith- 
standing its showiness at first sight. If we may 
use a humble comparison, Homer and Cowper 
shine with the clear, steady and strong light of 
an Argand’s lamp, and Pope like a farthing 
candle put before a mirror of lacquered tin, the 
little diamond shaped surfaces of which reflect 
the crossing rays in every direction, and thus 
make up in glare what is wanting in light. 

We have not selected this passage as pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to criticism, for we think it a 
pretty favourable specimen of Pope’s poetry, 
except as to exactness, and we could find many 
others quite. as wide, at least, of Homer's 





that we question whether any one, not ac- 


meaning. To cite other passages would Ke 








merely to have an oppor‘ for a repetition 
of the same remarks, a ¥ think therefore 
that we have done enough to substantiate: our 
general observations before made. ; 

To one conclusion at least concerning the 
merits of the two we may fairly come from the 
different styles of their translation—that Pope's 
taste in Poetry was bad; otherwise he would 
not so have perverted the noble simplicity of 
Homer, arraying him as he has done in such 
gorgeous colours, and with such glittering and 
tinsel ornaments, in which, to these who. can 
estimate him aright, he appears as ridiculous at 
Cato would do in the uniform of a hus- 
sar. This isa fault of which Cowperis never 
guilty ; his mind perceived what’great  beautt 
Homer derived from the simplicity and lofti- 
ness of his expressions and imagery, and he has 
endeavoured to preserve it in his translation ; 
his taste in poetry must therefore we think be 
allowed to be superiour to that of Pope. 
ANTIPOPE. 
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THE OLD MAID'S DIARY. 

yrs. ‘ 

15. Ansions for coming out, and the attention of ti.e 
mer. 

16. Begins to have some idea of the tender passion. 

17. Talks of love ina cottage, and disinterested 

affection. 

Fancies herself in love with some handsome man 

who has flattered her. 

Is a little more difficult in consequence of being 

noticed. 

Commences fashionable and dashes. 

Still more confidence in her own attractions, and 

expects a brilliant establishment. _ 

Refuses a good offer because he is not a man of 

fast.ion. 

23. Flirts with every young *:an she meets. 

24. Wonders she is not married. 

25. Rather more circumspect im her conduct. 

Begins to think a large‘fortuue not quite so in- 

dispens:ble. 

27. Prefers the company of rational men to flirting. * 

28. Wishes to be married in a quiet way with a com- 
fortable income. 

29. Almost despuirs of entering the married state. 

20. Rather fearful of being calied an ol-! maid. 

Si. An additional love of dress. . 

Professes to dislike bails, finding it difficult to 
get good partacrs, 

. Wonders how men can leave the society of 

sensible women to flirt with chite. 

34. Affects good humour in her conversation with 

men. 

Jealous of the praises of women. 

36. Quarrels with her friend who is lately married. 

37. Thinks herself slighted in society. 

33. Likes talking of her acquaintance who are mar- 
ried unfortunately, and finds consolation in their 
misfortunes, 

39. I! mature increases. 

Very meddling and officious. 

penchant. 

41. rich, asa dernier resort, makes love to a young 
man without fortune. 

42. Not succeeding, rails against the sex. 

Partiality for cards and scandal commences. 

Severe against the manners of the age. 

45. Strong predilection for the parson of the parish. 

46. Enraged at his desertion. 

47. Becomes desponding, and takes snuff. 

48. Turns all lier sensibility fo cats and doz. 
Adopts a dependant relation to attend on dogs. 

50. Becomes disgusted with the world, and vents al! 
her ill humour on this unfortunate relation. 


18. 


N. B A growing 


FRIENDLESS CANDIOATES 

The Prince de Montbaney presenteda list 
of young gentlemen who were candidates for 
vacant places in the military school of Louis 
XVI. of France. In this list werea great 
number who were stroagly recommended by 
persons of the highest rank, along with some 
who were wholly destitute of such recommen- 
dation. The King, observing this, gave an 
instance of that goodness of heart which he 
exhibited on so many occasions.—Pointing to 
the latter, he said, “since these have no pro- 
tectors, Iwill be their friend;” and instantly 
gave the preference to them. 














FOREIGN BOOKS. 
CHOICE addition has jnet heen made to the ex- 
tensive assortment of French, Spanish, Italian 

ang other foreign BOOKS. at BINGHAM & CO's. 
Bookstore, No. 45, Cornhill. The best authors in the 
ahove Langiages may always he found at thie Store, 
with a creat variety of Dictionaries, Gramntute and 
other School Books. Asongst the late additions, are 
the elegant 
Collection des Meilleurs ouvroges de la Langue Fran- 

coise, 58 vols. Sva. . 
Ocuvres de Kiotlin, 30 vols. 8vo. 
Botta Storia della Guerra. dell Independenza, 4 

vole. & vo. 
Os Lusiadas de Camoens, 
Tesoro del Parnasso Espanol, 4 vo!s. 18 mo. 
Ocuvres de Pothier, 23 vols. 8vo. 
Ultume Lettere di Jacopo Ortis, 12 mo. 
Orlando Furioso, § vols. 18 wo. 
The Bible in French, and the New Testament in 
French, Spanish, Itatian, Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, Manks, &e. &c. 
_ RP Orders for Foreign Books from Europe are so- 
licited, and will be despatched in a few days. 

July 13. 


DANIEL L. GIBBENS, 


O. 42, Marnusono’-Streer, (Sign of the Bee 
Hive,) has for sale, . 
49 Boxes St. Michael** SWEET ORANGES ; 
30 * SPANISH CIGARS;-. 
100 Ibe. Fresh Mace, saperior quality ; 
30 jars first quality Guava Jenuy, very cheap, 
Few groce Bort.L&p CIDER ; 
London and American PoRTER ; 
Few dozen CuRnrant W1iNek 3 
WITH A COOD ASSORTMENT OF 
Spirits, Wines, Teas, Fruit & Spices, 
Which he offers for sale at a very moderate prufit. 
July 13. ; 


FRESH LEGHORN BONNETS. 
ORACE DRAPER, No. 59, Market-Street, bas 
just opened 

2 Cases LEGHORN BONNETS, No's from 25 
ta 50, of a superior quality ; 
1 Case enperfine Kin Groves ; 
1 Case Furnstrore Patcues ; 
100 London Camsnica Paints 18 DRESSES ; 
July 13. 


JOB PRINTING, 


- 
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